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I have thought it necessary to devote the greater part of this 
review to pointing out some of the more fundamental of the confusions 
and inconsistencies which appear to me to pervade the author's 
reasonings. It ought to be said, however, that conceptual realism is 
one of the natural types of metaphysical hypothesis, but one which 
in modern philosophy has been a good deal less exploited than a 
number of others intrinsically no more promising. Mr. Holt, there- 
fore, has done an interesting thing in giving us an unusually elaborate 
and ambitious example of the type. He has carried out his programme 
—as the foregoing has perhaps made evident — with an unusual degree 
of originality and metaphysical inventiveness, of boldness in specula- 
tive construction, and of resourcefulness in the devising of arguments 
in support of the positions taken. The book is written, also, in an 
uncommonly crisp, incisive and nervous style, which at times recalls 
that of Mr. Bradley. It is a pity, however, that so good a writer 
should so frequently speak of "hypothecating" a fact or a principle; 
extreme though his belief in the objectivity of logical entities is, it 
can hardly go so far as to imply that they are also negotiable securities. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Benedetto Croce: La Filosofia di Giambattista Vico. Bari, Laterza e 

Figli, 191 1. — pp. ix, 316. 
The Philosophy of Giambattista Vico. By Benedetto Croce. 

Translated by R. G. Collingwood. New York, The Macmillan 

Co., 1913.— pp. xii, 317. 

Patriotism has led Italians to devote a great deal of attention to 
Vico; and the diverse schools of Italian thought, positivists, Hegelians, 
and adherents of the national Italian school, all claim Vico as their 
own, indulging in consequent controversies as to the proper way of 
interpreting him. Vico readily lends himself to such controversies 
because his was essentially an autodidactic, eclectic and unsystematic 
mind, so that everyone may pick out what he likes and interpret the 
rest to suit himself. (That this is not an unfounded statement, 
everyone can verify by reading Vico's catalogue of what his New 
Science is.) 1 Croce's book, however, is delightfully free from contro- 
versy and that philologic straining to produce the appearance of con- 
sistency which makes so many works on Vico, as on Kant, resemble 
in method the old-fashioned text books of gospel harmony. Instead of 
an apology, or, what is now so fashionable, an attempt at an ' objective ' 
historical account of his author's thought, Croce boldly starts out to 

1 Scienza Nuova (2d ed.), Book II, Ch. II, § 2. 
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give us a philosophical evaluation, i. e., an exposition of Vico that 
should distinguish between the true and the false. 

Croce characterizes his attitude to Vico as that of a warm lover 
but not a blind one (pp. 42-43). Opposed to those who grow enthusi- 
astic and write defences, "some minds are self-willed and suspicious, 
quick to mark any trifling contradiction, merciless in demanding proof 
of every statement, and indefatigable in wielding the forceps of 
dilemma to dismember an unfortunate great man" (p. 42). But 
such dismemberment generally proves vain. The insight or spirit 
of the great man remains significant. If we had to choose between 
these two attitudes of faith and distrust, it would be better to prefer 
the former which "may yet enrich us by one or two aspects of the 
truth," while the attitude of distrust leaves us without any gain in 
insight. But the proper attitude, the critical one, is neither of these. 
It interprets freely but not fancifully, not ignoring the letter but 
transcending it to attain the spirit. 

Croce's method, of course, involves setting up the critic's own 
standpoint as the test of truth. But can the 'objective' historian 
really dodge the responsibility for a philosophic standpoint of his 
own from which to judge the philosophic importance of the proposi- 
tions he examines? If the critic's own philosophy acts as a disturbing 
medium, this can be determined only by establishing a better medium, 
not by supposing that a philosophy can be viewed without the medium 
of the interpreter's own ideas. 

From Croce's point of view (a modified Hegelian pantheism), the 
truth of Vico's system is the idealistic pantheism which worked itself 
out in Vico's mind in spite of the latter's devotion to Catholic theism. 
The great service of Vico is, thus, to have seen history and the institu- 
tions of culture as revelations of the eternal forms of the human 
mind — though this vision was obscured and confused by his determina- 
tion to be and remain an orthodox Catholic. Hence Croce's exposition 
is a continuous effort to separate the grain from the dross, without 
any effort to hide the dross. 

Croce's exposition, like Vico's own books, is singularly devoid of 
the sense for system which is often supposed to be the very essence 
of philosophy. Students brought up on the classical division of 
philosophical problems into logical, metaphysical, psychological, etc., 
may well object that Croce draws no clear line between philosophy 
and the empirical material, like Greek and Roman history, theories 
of mythology, etc., which occupies more than half of the book. This 
is not an altogether trivial point, for if we press Croce along this line 
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we come to real obscurity in his fundamental views concerning the 
relation of the empirical to the a priori or eternal, which, he often 
assures us, is the only object of philosophy. What, for instance, are 
the eternal forms of mind which underly the historical process? The 
clearest answer to this is in the statement of the philosophic significance 
of Vico's law of 'reflux': "The mind after traversing its course of 
progress, after rising from sensation successively to the imaginative 
and the rational universal and from violence to equity, is bound in 
conformity with its eternal nature to re-traverse the course, relapse 
into violence and sensation, and thence to renew its upward move- 
ment, to commence a reflux " (p. 122). But nowhere, in this book, does 
Croce tell us whether sensation and the imaginative and the rational 
universals, are three categories of empirical psychology or ontologic 
stages of a mind or World Process? He rejects Vico's assertion that 
the types of culture represented in the different stages of Greek and 
Roman civilization must forever repeat themselves, "even if infinite 
worlds were produced from time to time through eternity." Croce 
sees no necessity why those empirical facts should repeat themselves; 
but why must the passage from violence to equity, or from sensation 
to the rational universal, forever repeat itself? The absence of an 
adequate discussion of the metaphysics which must underly the 
New Science, and of any criterion by which to distinguish the empirical 
from the 'eternal' in history, leaves this whole matter essentially 
obscure. 

Croce insists that Vico's great forte is his speculative insight and 
that the basic principle of this insight is to be found in his theory of 
knowledge, viz. in the principle that we can truly know only that which 
we have created. This peculiar adaptation of the traditional maxim 
that philosophy consists of the knowledge of the causes of things, 
Croce regards as the fundamental principle of all modern idealistic 
systems and of all true philosophy, and Vico's originality in formulat- 
ing and adopting this principle is defended with considerable ardor. 
The consequences drawn from this are: That the social world, being 
the creation of man, is best known, that physics, dealing with matter 
not created by man, must always be beyond his demonstrative 
knowledge (though he may have opinions rising to certitude), and 
that mathematical knowledge, while demonstrative, is futile because 
it does not create reality. It does not occur to Croce that these 
consequences might be regarded as the very reductio ad absurdum 
of the principle which he thinks so important. It would seem hardly 
necessary at this date to defend the existence of a genuine science of 
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physics, or the assertion that our physics is at least as developed as 
our social science; but even the conclusion with regard to mathematics, 
though occasionally heard to this day, is demonstrably false, as the 
slightest familiarity with the progress of physics in the works of 
Archimedes, Galileo, Huygens, or Newton will amply illustrate. 
That Vico should have believed so, is readily understood when we 
remember that he was a professor of rhetoric and poetry, that, accord- 
ing to his own Autobiography, 1 his knowledge of geometry did not 
extend beyond Euclid's pons asinorum, and that he would not 
read any works on experimental physics because such works can 
have no bearing on philosophy and are written in such barbarous 
style. But that anyone should follow him to-day when the mathe- 
matical ideas of Maxwell and Willard Gibbs have transformed our 
modern physics, seems to me incomprehensible. 

The truth seems to be that the effort to magnify the importance 
of Vico by representing him as a precursor of Croce's own speculative 
metaphysics, does not do Vico as much justice as do some of the more 
positivistic interpretations, e. g., Cosentini's. When one reads the 
Scienza Nuova nowadays, and even in Croce's own estimation, what 
makes Vico's theory of human culture so significant is that in an age 
of mechanical theories of life, when language, mythology, religion, and 
political institutions were treated as inventions due to clever men or 
to a deus ex machina, Vico approached all these problems from what 
is now called the organic point of view, i. e., viewed social institutions 
as growths rather than as inventions or creations, and in an age of 
mechanical individualism (typified by the social contract theory), he 
approached the problems of civilization from the point of view of a 
social psychology that allowed room for divergences of modes of feeling 
and thought undreamed of by his contemporaries. (It may be re- 
marked, in passing, that the concept of the social organism in positiv- 
istic literature is precisely that of Vico's Providence, which makes the 
social world "the issue of an intelligence which often diverges, is some- 
times contrary, and always superior to the particular ends which men 
set themselves.") 2 It is well to note that when Vico comes to formu- 
late his own criterion of truth he does not use the principle of the con- 
vertability of the true and the created, but rather the older principle 
of Catholic authority: "Whatever the whole or a plurality of mankind 
feel to be just should serve as a rule of social action." 3 In accordance 
with this criterion, the belief in Providence, in the sanctity of human 

1 See Oeuvres choisies tr. Michelet, I, pp. 15-16, 23-24. 

* Scienza Nuova, Book V, Ch. IV. 

3 lb., Book I, Ch. IV. 
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marriage, and reverence for the dead are found to be universal and 
made the basis of his teaching. This is not a detached statement or 
episode, but as the sub-title of the Nuova Scienza indicates, the whole 
motive of the work as an effort to found a system of jurisprudence 
on the common beliefs and nature of man. It is only Croce's indif- 
ference to the philosophy of law, due to his peculiar metaphysic, that 
makes him minimize this phase of Vico's thought. 

Croce draws a very sharp line between the history of philosophy 
and the history of human culture. Philosophic ideas have no con- 
tinuous existence like brute things, but come into life whenever they 
are re-thought in their fullness by a kindred spirit (which may be 
very seldom). Hence the history of philosophy is unnecessary in the 
exposition of a single philosopher. But "in spite of the antipathy 
which we [Croce] ourselves admittedly feel," the attempt is made to 
trace in the last chapter and in the second appendix, the resemblance 
and analogies between Vico and later thought. According to the 
accepted canons of historical research it would seem that in order to 
establish the historical importance of a philosopher it is necessary to 
show, (i) that subsequent philosophers were acquainted with his 
works, and (2) that such acquaintance was a decisive influence in 
their thought. From this point of view it would seem that Vico 
was rather an interesting eddy in European thought, without in- 
fluence on the main current. For in spite of the great attention 
devoted to him by Italians and by a few European historians like 
Michelet, Croce's own evidence shows that Vico's writings remained 
almost unknown in the eighteenth century, and none of the great 
philosophers of the nineteenth century seem to have been influenced 
by them. Nevertheless, Croce will not allow us to say that the work 
of Vico was historically insignificant. "Such language is blasphemy 
against history which allows nothing to be useless, and is always and 
throughout, the work of Providence" (p. 268). To support this, we 
are treated to a long list of rather superficial or far-fetched resem- 
blances between Vico's thought and that of many of the subsequent 
great philosophical systems. Typical of these is the analogy between 
Vico and "the a priori synthesis of Kant which reconciles the real 
and the ideal, experience and the categories" (p. 238), as well as the 
attempt to assimilate Vico's views on the struggle between the Roman 
patricians and plebians, to the Marxian conception of the class- 
struggle based on the economic interpretation of history. Curiously 
enough Croce fails to note the resemblance between Vico and those 
who were closest to him outside of Italy, viz., the representatives of 
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the German historical school of jurisprudence. But though Savigny, 
Puchta, el al. share his view of the 'organic' nature of law, they do 
not seem to have been either directly or indirectly influenced by him. 

The same lack of regard for ordinary historical perspective charac- 
terizes the special appendix added to the English translation, on the 
sources of Vico's theory of knowledge. Thus Croce fails to consider 
the influence of St. Augustine on Vico. This is remarkable not only 
because of the external resemblances between Vico's ' eternal republic ' 
and the City of God, but because Vico's teacher Ricci was an Augus- 
tinian, and Vico's autobiography and juristic works are full of ac- 
knowledgments of his debt to the great Bishop. 1 

All attempts to picture Vico as a fore-runner of the nineteenth 
century are apt to miss the real significance of Vico for our own day. 
It is true that he was far ahead of eighteenth century mechanical 
theories of culture, but only because he was behind seventeenth 
century physics (see his puerile speculations on magnetism in his 
autobiography). 2 Vico was really a belated Humanist of the type of 
Pico del Mirandola. But in his opposition to the spirit of the Auf- 
klarung he caught vague glimpses of how this very rationalism or 
scientific spirit might be used to transform and elevate humanistic 
studies. This transformation Vico could not, because of his un- 
systematic and unscientific training, himself bring about. But his 
writing, like that of all genuinely contemplative minds that brood 
on conceptions, are full of suggestions that startle us by their modern- 
ity, e. g., his remarks on the fixed and the flux in law making. The 
crudities and absurdities which fill his pages are significant of the 
lack of discipline which typified the humanism of the Renaissance. 
The great service which the scientific movement that Vico opposed is 
rendering to real humanism is this very spirit of discipline, of rigorous 
self-control in the presence of intellectual temptation, which science is 
slowly bringing into our study of human life. 

It is a pleasure to add that Mr. Collingwood's translation is of 
uniform excellence, and that a translation by him of Vico's own works 
would be much more useful than of any exposition. Of the latter 

we have plenty. 

Morris R. Cohen. 
College of the City of New York. 

1 Opera Latina (Ferrari), II, pp. n, 19, 22, etc. 

2 Oeuvres choisies, I, pp. 54 _ 55- 



